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Cover illustration of the Blue Triangle butterfly, Graphium sarpedon L. by Rhonda Millen. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 16 APRIL 1999 


The Treasurer, Ian Endcrsby, opened the meeting at 8:10 pm. 

Present: P. Carwardine, I. Endersby, A. & E. Famworth, E. & P. Grey, R. MacPherson, 

C. Peterson. J. Tinetti, G. Weeks 

Visitors: L. Cookson, A-N Duale 

Apologies: D. Dobrosak, A. Kellehear, D. Stewart, T. Morton, S. Smith. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 19 June 1998 Annual General Meeting [Vic. Enl. 28(4): 61] were accepted 
(MacPherson/Endersby). 

Treasurer’s Report: 

The annual accounts were detailed in the April issue [Vic. Enl 29(2): 25], The Treasurer 
advised that the only abnormal items of expenditure during the year were due to the alteration of 
the Rules due to changes in the Associations Incorporation (Amendment) Act. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor thanked all contributors and, particularly, Susan Dobrosak who faithfully arranges 
the mailout of the Victorian Entomologist. 

Committee Reports: 

No reports were received from the ENTRECS and Conservation Committees as they were 
inactive during the year. The Le Souef Award committee had reviewed nominations and 
recommended B. Brunet for the Award. 

Nomination for Council Positions: 


As no written nominations had been received and none was forthcoming from the floor, the 
Public Officer announced that current office bearers had agreed to continue in their positions. 


President: 

Immediate Past President: 
Vice President: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Editor: 

Public Officer: 
Councillors: 


A. Kellehear 
P. Carwardine 
vacant 
D. Dobrosak 
I. Endersby 
D. Dobrosak 
I. Endersby 

R. MacPherson, D. Stewart, J. Tinetti. 


The Public Officer expressed the Council’s concern that nominations had not been received 
from members for a number of years. 
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Committee Members: 


Members were invited to join the ENTRECS and Conservation Committees. It was suggested 
that the invitation be repeated in the Victorian Entomologist with a description of the scope and 
duties of the two committees. 

The meeting was closed at 8:18 pm. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING, 16 APRIL 1999 

The Treasurer opened the meeting at 8:18 pm. 

Present: P. Carwardine, I. Endersby, A. & E. Famworth, E. & P. Grey, R. MacPherson, C. 

Peterson. J. Tinetti, G. Weeks 

Visitors: L. Cookson, A-N Duale 

Apologies: D. Dobrosak, A. Kellehear, D. Stewart. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 19 February 1999 General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 29(2): 21-22] were accepted (E. 
Grey/P. Grey). 

Treasurer’s Report: 

The Treasurer presented the financial statement: 

Account balances - General Account $4,958; 

Le Souef Award Account $3,325. 

Membership: 

Metropolitan 39 


Country 54 

Life 4 

Student 4 

Associates 6 

Total 107 


Institutional Subscriber 10 
61 members are still unfinancial. 

Speaker: “Melbourne Zoological Gardens’ Butterfly House” by Patrick Honan. 

Patrick Honan has been invertebrate curator at the Melbourne Zoo for the last 14 months and he 
described both current operations and future plans for the Insect displays. Recommendations 
have been made to restructure the Butterfly House to emphasize the rainforest habitat with a 
stream and clearing and to consider the introduction of additional species. An audit of 
operations has been carried to out, from the point of view of a visitor, to establish how much 
activity can be seen and whether a sufficient number of species and specimens can be observed, 
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recognising that colour and movement are important for such an exhibit. Hawk, Zodiac and 
Hercules moths arc being considered for introduction and, in the longer term, other insects such 
as phasmids and odonata could be utilised. Behind the scenes emphasis is placed on husbandry 
and research with problems from a nuclear polyhedral vims receiving a lot of attention. A 
recent development is the formation of an Invertebrate Taxon Advisory Group to coordinate 
research, operating procedures and specimen exchange between participating zoological 
collections. Members participated in a lively dialogue during the presentation which was 
warmly received. 

Correspondence: 

• Tim New expressed his delight at being elected to Honorary Life Membership. 

General Business: 

Membership: Heather Arnold, Brian Faulkner and Steven Ouwerkerk were elected to 
membership. Applications for membership were received from Brian Bainbridge and Dr. Ali- 
Nur Hussein Dualc. 

The meeting was closed by the Treasurer at 9:50 pm. 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING, 21 MAY 1999 
The President, Allan Kellehear, opened the meeting at 8:01 pm. 

Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. Kellehear, J. Tinetti. 

Apologies: R. MacPherson, D. Stewart. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 19 March 1999 Council Meeting [Vic. Ent. 29(2): 23] were accepted with the 
correction of the Apologies list. R. McPherson should be listed under apologies not 
R. McMahon (Kellehear/Dobrosak). 

Treasurer’s Report: 

The Treasurer presented the financial statement: 

Account balances - General Account $5,356; 

Le Souef Award Account $3,325. 

37 members are still unfinancial. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that sufficient papers were in hand for the June issue of the Victorian 
Entomologist but more were required for the August issue. 
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Correspondence: 


• The Deputy Registrar of Incorporated Associations has advised that Model Rule No.8 is 
deemed to be the Grievance Procedure for the Society and therefore our Association rules 
are to be read in conjunction with the Model Rules. 

• Australian Entomological Association conference brochure. The conference is to be held 
at ANU from 28 September to 2 October 1999. 

• Blackwell’s Information Services requested next year’s subscription rates. 


General Business: 

Subscription rates for 2000: A general discussion was held on the Society’s subscription 
rates. It was concluded that the current rates would remain in effect for the next 12 month 
period. 


The meeting was closed by the President at 9:04 pm. 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: 

1999 J.C. 'ZOO' LE SOUEF MEMORIAL AWARD 


Nominations for the 1999 award are now invited. Details of Background, nomination, etc. 
were published in the December 1992 issue of the Victorian Entomologist. This award is 
presented to recognise the very substantial role played by amateurs in the development of 
knowledge of our insect fauna. 

Nominations must reach the Council at the following address by 30 September 1999: 

Secretary, Entomological Society of Victoria 
66 Wiltonvale Avenue 
Hoppers Crossing, Vic. 3029 
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Additional Range Extensions, New Foodplant Recordings and Biology 
for Some Rarer Butterflies from North-East Eyre Peninsula, South 

Australia 

R. GRUND 

9 Parkers Rd, Torrens Park, Adelaide, S.A., 5062 


Abstract 

New distribution and foodplant recordings are given for a number of Hesperiidae and 
Lycacnidac butterflies occurring on north-east Eyre Peninsula within South Australia, and also 
records of attendant ants for some Lycaenidae. Comments are also made on the biology of 
several butterfly species. 


Introduction 

This paper is based upon a survey of butterflies for the South Australian National Parks and 
Wildlife Council, undertaken in the north-cast Eyre Peninsula region during 11-23 October and 
1-14 November 1998, in conjunction with a vegetation survey undertaken by the Information 
and Data Analysis Branch of Planning S.A. The survey area encompassed the region east of 
about Lock and north of Ungarra, but did not include the Gawler Ranges. 

For many species, particularly the early spring flying skippers and lycaenids, the survey period 
was too late for flying adults, while for others, notably Ogyris olanes the period was probably 
too early. 


Discussion 


HESPERIIDAE 


Trapezites sciron eremicola Burns 

This butterfly was encountered locally in Pinkawillinie Conservation Park and again 30 km 
southeast of Kimba. It has previously been recorded from Eyre Peninsula on the east side of 
Hincks CP and west of Ungarra (Grund, 1996). This survey occurred at the end of its flight 
period and the skipper is likely more widespread and common than was found, as its foodplant 
Lomandra collina (R.Br.)E\vart (Xanthorrhocaccac) was widely distributed (although usually 
not abundant) in mallee dune areas. Its early stages are very difficult to find. 

Croitana arenaria Edwards 

This butterfly was first encountered in South Australia by Mike Moore in early October 1987 
from the Botenella Hills of northern Eyre Peninsula (Moore, 1988). Subsequent searches by 
lepidoptcrists could not relocate the butterfly. It was carefully looked for during this survey. 
No flying adults were ever seen, and initially, early stages were looked for on the documented 
foodplant Enteropogon acicularis (Lindl.)Lazar. (Poaccae), from Alice Springs, (Atkins and 
Miller, 1987). This foodplant was extremely rare in the survey area, and where it was seen near 
Cowell and Whvalla there were no signs of Croitana habitation. The foodplant search was 
switched to Austrostipa platychaeta (Hughes)S.Jacobs & Everett (Poaccae), a documented 
foodplant for Croitana croites (Hewitson) from Kalgoorlie, Western Australia (Graham, 1988), 
and immediately the early stages were found. Eggs and occasionally first instar larvae were 
seen. It is therefore likely the adults fly during September, probably accompanying H. 
albovcnata in many areas. Early stages were only seen to the northeast of Kimba in elevated 
areas, and around the Middleback Range. In areas where Croitana habitation was common, 
eggs were also found on A. elegantissima (Labill.)S.Jacobs & Everett. A. acrociliata 
(Reader)S.Jacobs & Everett, a similar grass in appearance to A. platychaeta, and which were 
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often found growing together, was not used as a foodplant, neither was A. flavescens 
(Labill.)S.Jacobs & Everett, a documented foodplant for C. croiles south of Perth (Williams el 
al 1997). It is apparent Croilana arenaria has certain biological controls, as A. platychaela 
occurs much further south than where the early stages of C. arenaria were found. In fact, the 
plant is generally found in the northern half of the state, while A. elegantissima is found 
throughout South Australia. 

The eggs were found singly on the upper surface of the foodplant leaves that occurred about half 
way up the plant, and they usually occurred in the leaf axil but sometimes on other parts of the 
leaf. The larval and pupal stages of Croilana have been described by Atkins 1978, Atkins and 
Miller 1987, and Graham 1988. A. platychaela is a tall, multi-branched, grass (— i m), usually 
very open in growth, and heavily grazed by both stock and kangaroos, and where not protected 
only survives by growing within low shrubs with the tops of the grass protruding above the 
shrubs. Under such circumstances very little leaf growth is produced and large larvae must 
obviously develop shelters within debris either around the base of the plant or within the shrub. 
Old shelters were looked for without success. Larvae brought back to Adelaide transferred 
readily to Enleropogon ramosus B.Simon. There was a high incidence of parasitisation of the 
early stages. There was some wasp parasitisation of eggs, but the first instar larvae found were 
heavily parasitised by a small fly which keys out to either the Coenosiinae or Phaoniinac of the 
Muscidae (Diptera). These parasites have a nematode like larv a which occurred singly in the 
Croilana larvae. They' completed their larval cycle very quickly, during tire first or early second 
instars of the Croilana. 

There is an interesting dilemma in the current taxonomy raised by the new foodplant recordings. 
C. arenaria from Alice Springs has been documented on Enleropogon acicularis, but from 
Eyre Peninsula it is now recorded on Auslrostipaplatychaela and A. elegantisssima. C. croiles 
from Kalgoorlic, which is morphologically similar to C. arenaria, also uses A. platychaela as a 
foodplant (Graham, 1988). C. croiles from Shark Bay uses A. elegantissima (Williams el al 
1997), while C. croiles from south of Perth uses A. flavescens, but readily transfers to A. 
elegantissima (Williams el al 1997). Croilana arenaria may well be synonymous with C. 
croiles. The number of ribs on the eggs varies from 22 for C. croiles south of Perth (Atkins 
1978), 21 for C. croiles from Kalgoorlie (Graham 1988), 13-16 for C. arenaria from Alice 
Springs, (Atkins and Miller 1987), and 18-22 for C arenaria from Eyre Peninsula. Adult 
genitalia do not look convincingly different (Edwards, 1979), and it may require allozyme 
testing to resolve the problem, including a close look at Croilana aesliva Edwards. 

Herimosa albovenata albovenata (Waterhouse) 

The adult butterfly and its early stages were not found during the survey. It was previously 
recorded in 1990 from the Botenella Hills as a single male adult by Mike Moore (pers. comm ), 
flying in early October, which represents the only record of the butterfly on Eyre Peninsula. Its 
known, preferred foodplants Auslrostipa eremophila Reader and A. scabra falcata 
(Hughes)Vick .S.Jacobs & Everett (Poaceae), are common and widely distributed in the native 
grassland plains in pastoral areas north and east of Kimba. The skipper is therefore likely to be 
present in low numbers within these grasslands, with the adults probably flying mainly during 
September. 

Antipodia alralba (Tepper) 

This butterfly was found where ever its preferred foodplant Gahnia lanigera (R.Br.)Benth. 
(Cypcraceae) occurred, mostly within limestone based mallee within the western half of the 
survey area, from Pinkavvillinie CP in the north, to Hincks CP in the south. In southern areas 
where Gahnia deusta (R.Br.)Benth. also occurred, larvae were found to utilise this plant when 
G. lanigera was scarce. This butterfly must also fly mainly during September in the survey 
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area, as most of the evidence for its existence was the occurrence of early second instar larvae. 
Flying adults were very rarely seen. 

Hesperilla donnysa diluta Waterhouse 

Evidence for this butterfly was seen only once, in the north-west comer of Hincks CP, where a 
single empty pupal shell was found on Gahnia deusla. 

Motasingha trimaculata trimaculata (Tepper) 

This butterfly was encountered during its peak flying period, and was found to be generally 
common on the elevated quartzite hills, where its foodplant Lepidosperma viscidum R.Br. 
(Cyperaceae) was growing. Eggs were also commonly seen on the foodplant. Away from the 
hills, in the mallee and dune areas, the butterfly was extremely rare, even though the same 
foodplant was present. 


P1ERIDAE 

Delias aganippe (Donovan) 

This butterfly was not seen during the survey, and reinforces the earlier observation (Grund 
1996) that this butterfly is now rarely seen in South Australia. 

LYCAENIDAE 

Ogyris amaryllis meridionalis Bethune-Baker 

Tlie coastal form of this butterfly, having wider black wing termens above than the typical 
inland form of the butterfly, were seen in Munyaroo CP and also hilltopping on Moonabic 
Range. Foodplants there were Amyema melaleucae (Miq.)Tieghcm and A. miraculosum 
boormanii (Blakely)Barlow (Loranthaceae). The inland form was occasionally seen away from 
these areas, where it usually used Amyema quandang quandang (Lindley)Tieghem as a 
foodplant. 

Ogyris otancs C. & R. Felder 

This vulnerable butterfly was encountered in at least one area, and possibly in a second. The 
definite colony was well established on Choretrum glomeratum R.Br. (Santalaceae), and 
attended by the large ant Camponolus terebrans (Lowne). There were about 40 Choretrum 
plants and a higher than normal number of plants (about 10) were supporting O. otanes 
colonies. These plants were generally very- small, less than 1/2 metre high. This was the only 
area (seen by the author) where the Choretrum occurred in a high density', as elsewhere the plant 
occurred only in very low numbers (up to five plants), and usually adjacent to roadsides or 
cleared tracks. The adults were not flying at the above colony. There was one other area of 
high Choretrum density (not examined by the author), and as it was only 25 km from the above 
O. otancs colony, it is also likely to support 0. otanes. The second possible occurrence was the 
recording of a male adult flying along a very high dune top to the south of Kimba. However as 
tlie adult was not netted, and as it was reasonably large it could have been the following 
butterfly, although the latter is not known to hilltop. 

Ogyris idmo halmaturia Tepper 

This endangered butterfly was seen to occur in two localities, separated by about 5 km. The 
first sighting (at -11.00am), was a male which flew past the audior from behind at a little over 
head height and quickly disappeared, and neither it or any odicr adults were again seen in that 
area (for the rest of die day). Nests of Camponolus terebrans ants were in the area, but not 
common. The second sighting, on a very hot day, was of two females within die same vicinity 
as the above O. otanes colony, and it being another occurrence of a dual O. idmo-O. otanes 
colony (Williams et al 1995). The first female was seen to arise from beneath a Choretrum 
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bush, inhabited by Camponolus terebrans ants, (but not inhabited by O. otanes). It quickly 
disappeared The second female sighting, possibly the same female, was of an adult which flew 
past the author from behind. Like the male, it flew a little over head height, at a fast running 
pace. In this case the butterfly was followed, and it flew non-stop in a straight line for about 50 
m before it suddenly stopped in mid-flight and dropped to about 

1/2 m from the ground, did some fluttering, then dropped completely to the ground near a low 
malice eucalypt (£ leptophylla F.Mucll. ex Miq.) (Myrtaceae). It then proceeded to walk to the 
base of the eucalypt in preparation for egg laying (see photograph at website 
http.//www.adelaide.net.au/~reid). At the base of the eucalypt was a large, low ant byre of 
Camponotus terebrans, the likely foodhost for the butterfly. It is an interesting example of the 
sensory powers of the female butterfly, being able to detect the ant nest and probable 
previous/current colonics of the butterfly while in full flight. It flew past several O. otanes 
colonies on Choretntm , which did not activate its sensory organs. Unfortunately the author was 
only at the site for 2 hours (8.30 am to 10.30 am) so no further observations could be made. 
The general habitat of the area was one of very open, low, limestone based mallee, with an 
understorey often dominated by Gahnia lanigera. This habitat is common in the north-west 
half of Eyre Peninsula and it is possible that further sightings of the butterfly will occur. 
Previous records for the butterfly on Eyre Peninsula, are a male from Port Lincoln (~ 1890) and 
two females from near Ceduna in October 1942. 

Ogyris barnardi dclphis Tindale 

This butterfly was originally thought to be relatively rare, but adults were seen wherever its 
foodplant Amyema quandang quandang occurred, which parasitises just about every western 
myall Acacia papyrocarpa Benth in the region. Early stages were also found which were 
attended by small black ants Cremalogaster sp. The adults in this area arc bivoltine with both 
spring and autumn broods. 

Ogyris oroetes apiculata Quick 

This rare butterfly was only recorded north of Kimba, where larvae were found using Amyema 
miquelii (Lchm.ex Miq.)Tieghcm growing on Eucalyptus porosa F.Mucll. ex Miq. Attendant 
ants were Cremalogaster sp. Interestingly, A. miquelii, the main foodplant for the butterfly in 
S.A., only occurs on Eyre Peninsula in the northern part. Like O. abrota Westwood (Grund & 
Hunt, 1997), the pupa is surrounded by a flimsy silken shelter. 

Jalmenus icilius Hewitson 

This butterfly was found to be locally common, occurring wherever its Senna foodplant was 
growing in shrubland habitat. Another of its preferred foodplants Acacia victoriae victoriae 
Benth. (Lcguminosae/ Mimosoidcae) was only seen in the Port Augusta area. During the surv ey 
the butterfly was found to only use Senna artemisioides coriacea (Bcnth.)Randel! and S.a. 
petiolaris Randell (glabrous form) (Lcguminosae/ Cacsalpinioideac), as a foodplant. The 
abundant presence of its attendant ant on the foodplant, a small black Iridomyrmex sp, usually 
meant the early stages of the butterfly were also present. The colonics were sometimes prolific, 
covering very large areas of 3 hcc. or more, with ants on the ground so dense that it was not 
possible to be present without standing on an ant nest. All stages of the butterfly were present. 
Other documented Acacia foodplants like Acacia calamifolia Sweet ex Lindley or A. ligulata 
Cunn. ex Benth. were sometimes growing adjacent to J. icilius colonies on the Senna, but during 
this survey these acacias were never seen to harbour J. icilius colonics. Pupae of J. icilius 
normally occur near the base of the foodplant, but in some colonies seen during this survey, 
pupae were also present in the outer foliage of the Senna. 
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Jalmenus lithochroa Waterhouse 

This vulnerable butterfly was only seen around Port Augusta where its early stages use Acacia 
victoriae and is attended by the large meat-ant Iridomyrmex purpureas (F.Smith). This acacia 
was not seen elsewhere during the survey. 

Candalides cyprotus cyprotus (OlifI) 

This butterfly occurred wherever its recently documented foodplant Grevillea huegelii Meissner 
(Proteaceae) (Grund 1997) was seen to grow. This plant was locally common and w idespread 
in mallee growing within the heavier red soils of the dune swales. Adults were very rarely seen, 
and then only as one or two males (usually worn) on dune tops. Only one female was seen, in 
copulation on a dune top. Yet despite this paucity of adult activity, especially female, eggs of 
this butterfly were encountered almost everywhere, occurring on the flowers of the foodplant. 
Attendant ants on G. huegelii carrying eggs, were always small black ants Iridomyrmex sp. 
Even with determined searches, larvae and pupae were never found. A great deal of time was 
also spent in searching for the early stages on Hakea spp (Proteaceae), but to no avail. Hakea 
muelleriana J.Black and Hakea francisiana F.Muell., dominant flora of the white dunes, were 
both in flower. Hakea leucoplera R.Br., a known foodplant from the Middleback Range 
(Grund 1997), vvas rarely seen during the survey. Hakea cycloptera R.Br. was also seen in the 
area but vvas not in flower or producing young growth. Conospermum patens Schldl. 
(Proteaceae) a known generic foodplant in N.S.W. (Atkins and Heinrich 1987) vvas only 
encountered in one area, and the immature stages of the butterfly were not seen on it, even 
though adults were flying nearby. Other locally common Grevillea species, G. aspera R.Br. 
and G. erioslachya Lindley were also not utilised as foodplant. Interestingly, eggs with the 
trigonal reticulation illustrated by Atkins and Heinrich 1987, were sometimes seen on the G. 
huegelii flowers. These eggs belong to either Lampides boeticus or Zizina labradus (most 
probably the latter), which may have been stimulated into laying by the presence of ants. 

Candalides heathi heathi (Cos) 

This butterfly was rare but widespread. Usually only one or two adults were seen during the 
day, in new to worn condition, and always within mallee habitat. Its early stages were 
eventually found on Westrigia rigida R.Br. (Lamiaccac), and were attended by a few small 
black ants Iridomyrmex sp. This plant is very common and widespread in mallee growing on 
the heavier red soils within the dune swales. 

Candalides hyacinthina simplex (Tcpper) 

This normally common butterfly was rarely seen during the survey, with occasional males seen 
hilltopping on both the dune tops and quartzite ridges. Interestingly, male adults often occurred 
with C. cyprotus on the same dune top. Here both butterflies had certain regimens, with C. 
cyprotus flying and resting near the ground (less than one metre), while C.h. simplex occurred at 
heights above one metre, 

Thcclineslhes miskini miskini (T.P. Lucas) 

Tliis butterfly was only encountered hill-topping, and then only on the higher quartzite and 
granite hilltops, where males were sometimes common. 
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Dragonflies of the Organ Pipes National Park 


Ian D. Endersby 

56 Looker Road Montmorency Vic. 3094 

Introduction 

The Entomological Society of Victoria has conducted a number of field surveys at the Organ 
Pipes National Park concentrating on butterflies, beetles and aquatic insects. This report details 
the species of Odonata that were found. 

The Organ Pipes National Park is situated about 30 km NW of Melbourne (37°40’ S, 144°45’ E 
- ENTRECS Grids N32 and N42). Erosion by Jackson’s Creek has exposed geological features 
in the Tertiary basalt flows and the Park was established to preserve these. Geology, climate 
and vegetation of the site are given in Kemp & Irvine (1993). 

Field trips were made on 9 Nov. 1997; 13 Dec. 1997; 28 Feb. 1998 and 17 Jan. 1999. 
Specimens were collected under National Parks Act 1975 Research Permits NP978/103 and 
10000324 

Aquatic larvae were sampled at three sites in Jackson’s Creek: 

• Tessellated Pavement, [Australian Map Grid Zone 55, Easting: 302780, Northing: 5828760J 

• Upstream of the Organ Pipes [Australian Map Grid Zone 55, Easting: 303300, Northing: 5828930] 

• Black Wattle Flat Ford [Australian Map Grid Zone 55, Easting: 303060, Northing: 5828600] 

Environments varied from a fast flowing stream over a rocky bottom to still conditions where 
water was effectively dammed by the shallow ford. Adults were collected at the above sites and 
opportunistically along tracks throughout the Park. 

Identifications were made from keys for Victorian species extracted from Watson el al (1991) 
for adults and Hawking & Theischinger (1999) for larvae 

Results (A = adult; L = larva) 




Nov97 

Dec97 

Jan99 

Feb98 

ZYGOPTERA 






Lestidae 

Austrolestes leda 

A 




Megapodagrionidae 

Austroargiolestes icteromelas 

A 

A 

A 


Isostictidae 

Rhadinosticta simplex 



L 


Cocnagrionidae 

Ischnura aurora 



L,A 

A 


Ischnura heterosticta 



L,A 

A 

ANISOPTERA 






Acshnidae 

Aeshna brevistyla 

A 



A 


He mi an ax papuensis 



A 


Gomphidae 

A uslrogomphus guerini 



A 


Hemicorduliidae 

Hemicordulia australiae 



A 

A 


Hemicordulia tau 

A 

A 

L,A 

A 

Libcllulidae 

Diplacodes sp 



A 



Orthetrum caledonicum 



A 
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Discussion 


Interpolation of the January 1999 survey between December 1997 and February 1998 in the 
results table might imply seasonal patterns that are not true. However it does indicate that a 
comprehensive survey of larvae and adults from October to March in one season is needed to 
establish patterns in the earlier months. The apparent gap for Aeshna brevislyla is more likely 
to be a an artefact of poor sampling of this fast flying species. 

The libellulid species of Diplacodes was not captured but is highly likely to have been 
D. bipunctata , the most common member of this genus in the Melbourne area. 

Perhaps the most interesting find was that of the larva of Rhadinosticta simplex, easily 
recognisable from its nodatc anal gills. A search for adults in January and February' of later 
years is warranted. All of the other species are locally common and would be expected in the 
park. However, given that a number of aquatic habitats are present it seems unusual that only 
one specimen of the family Lestidae was collected. 

This survey produced a faunal list of 12 species of Odonata for the Organ Pipes National Park 
but this could probably be increased with further excursions. More detailed investigations into 
the seasonal development of the species are warranted. 
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An Adjustable Light Trap Stand for Insect Monitoring in Tree Plantations 


R. Bashford 

Forestry Tasmania, GPO Box 207, Hobart, Tasmania. 7001. 
dick.bashford@forestry.tas.gov.au 


Introduction. 

A lightweight, height adjustable light trap stand has been developed for monitoring 
lepidopterous pest species in young tree plantations. Specifically designed to standardise light 
trap height positions in different ages of young eucalypt plantations for the monitoring of adult 
populations of the autumn gum moth, Mnesampela phvata (Guenee), the trap and stand can 
also be used as a monitoring tool for other lepidopterous pest species or general collecting. 
Standardising the height at which a species is collected in a light trap enables some comparison 
of numbers to be made from different sites and provide insights into behavioural flight patterns. 


Construction. 

All parts of the stand are manufactured in aluminium providing a lightweight, robust structure, 
which will not deteriorate in adverse weather conditions and can be left in situ for long periods 
if required. The light trap holder is designed to hold the standard bucket type light trap (bucket 
measurements: 27cm height and 26cm diameter)(0/jcn el al, 1984), while the battery holder 
houses a gel 12v rechargeable battery. An additional battery holder can be added to the pole to 
hold a light activation box which automatically turns the trap on at night-fall and off at dusk 
thus preserving the life of the battery. The battery holder is welded to a ring that slides over the 
stand pole and sits above the extension clamp. The pole is in two parts one of smaller diameter 
than the other enabling the height to be adjusted to any height above the ground from 900mm to 
2100mm. The vanes of the light trap will be an additional 260mm higher than the top of the pole 
stem. A foot bar is welded 570mm above the toughened end point enabling the stand to be set 
into the ground with the bar at ground level to standardise the height. Dimensions of aluminium 
used are shown in Figure 1. which illustrates sectionally the fitting and dimensions of the parts. 
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INSECT LIGHT TRAP STAND 



Figure 1: Insect Light Trap Stand. 
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Comments. 


The prototype trap stand was trialed for several months and minor adjustments subsequently 
made which have improved the ease of extending the stand sleeves. The application of a carbon 
lubricant to the sleeves will help if height adjustment is required when the sleeves are wet 
following rain. Five of tire traps arc current being used in Tasmania to assess adult populations 
of the autumn gum moth, Mnesampela privata, an important plantation pest in southern 
Australia of glaucous leaved eucalypts. The monitoring system uses light traps placed in 
plantations to assess adult moth populations, then egg populations are monitored by field 
surveys. Low moth catches may remove the necessity to do expensive ground surveys for egg 
and larval populations (Bashford et al., 1998). The trap stand standardises the height at which 
the moths arc being caught thus removing one variable effecting catch numbers. 

It has been demonstrated that different families and species of lepidoptera fly at different 
heights above the ground (Taylor and Brown, 1972). A variable height facility makes the trap 
multifunctional for a range of target species. 

The use of a small fluorescent “black-light” tube (12v 8w) in the standard bucket trap also 
reduces the variability in trap catch. (Walker and Galbrcath, 19790). 
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BUTTERFLY WATCHING IN TASMANIA - PART VI 


Kelvyn L. Dunn 

e-mail: kelvjTi.dunn@nre.vic.gov.au 

In the previous part, I covered the central alpine plateau region. From Breona I motored along the 
Lake Highway adjacent the western shore of Great Lake to Miena, before travelling south-east via 
Interlaken near the edge of the cental highlands to Toons Lake in the eastern highlands This sixth 
part of my 1996 Tasmanian experience concludes the autumn visit, and focuses on the north-western 
region from Buraie, on the cental northern coast, westward to Stanley and south to Zeehan 


The deepwater port of Bumie, nestled on the western shore of Emu Bay, is a paper milling centre and 
ourth largest city in Tasmania; I spent the night here after a relaxing drive from Tooms Lake via the 
Midland and Bass highways. Expecting a clear sky, I arose early, but foe weather was now less 
promising^ and even fay and morning of March 14th foe sky was still heavily overcast I ascended 
Round Hill, about five kilometres east of foe city, to view foe northern coastline and scan foe westerly 
horizon, wondering whether to rc-schedulc foe days plan if conditions deteriorated 

TilC ,”’' ' r0r f o{ . Round 14111 com P nscd °P“ eucalypt forest in which the usual lowland satyrines 
would be abundant However, on my visit, foe increase in altitude to 225m at foe summit was 
accompanied by- a detectable drop in temperature, making conditions too cold for butterfly activity 
Ifostoncally (from an entomic perspective). Round Hill was visited in January and again in Febnitu-y 

samiflod nv f i” 5 ' ^ Whora 1 ^ Epopart S foe t«Tc 

smnpled over a vvide area of north-western Tasmania during those months, recording some 12 species 

ffJurrn & Dunn database). On this hill, Thirkell obtained Hespcrilla idothea, Nclcia agrtcJhZ 
Candalides acasta. The latter is a coastal lycaemd known from remarkably few TasS stes 
(Dunn - Dunn 1991, McQuillan 1994), and one I did not encounter in foe State (Table 2). 

Arriving at Table Cape lookout (177m asl), near Wynyard, just after 10am I was greeted by a few 
Heteronympha pemlope and females of H. meropc. They were now making the most 0 f partial 
sunshme, albeit still a touch lethargic under foe cool forest conditions. I found that both sexes^f H 

particularly ,n relation to their overall size and general darkness, as well as a slightly roundL 
hmdvvmg tomus m adults. Because of their transitional nature, compounded by variability td 

ELzrttLr :; ot surc uhcthcr ** *«*« * sub«„ 

Pefoaps these might be better desenbed as a north-western local form or 'race' (i e infra-subLcificl 
Tthm what seems mostly a contmuous distribution of foe butterfly over much of the island The 
P^hysunshme was now encouraging and I contained as plana* to butterfly££?JE 


S»f=pSSSSrSS5 

and rationalised the taxon into foe too liard biskef Instfad ^ not rccordi:d t0 do s °) 

a passing look at the HictrW c * u • . nstLa ^ 5 north tor a kilometre or two for 
'Highfield' (established c 1827) stillt on S illa J Van Dieman's Land Company homestead, 
Georgian pS Cl82?) ’ Wth - d other austere build,ngs Tf foe 
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Near the Homestead was a large flowering African Box Thom bush at a coign of vantage of the 
coastline. The bush, probably a remnant planting of an early garden was now growing in open 
woodland, and at midday attracted a cloud of satyrines - a display exaggerated by the apparent 
absence of other nectar sources close by. A foraging aggregation of many large satyrines is, 1 think, 
an uncommon experience, so I gave it closer inspection. At most other sites, except Mount Barrow in 
the north-east where the diminutive panope-Wa form occurs, all penclope adults had been rather 
worn. Here, however, some had only recently emerged Brightly marked adults of both sexes fed at 
the pale flowers, females in fewer numbers, amid company of one or more vibrant females of H. 
merope which retain their youthfulness because of their lengthy quiescence during the summer 
months. 

Unable to spend any time at Hellyer Gorge during my January visit, I now, backtracked to Wynyard 
and raced south along the Murchison Highway to this myrtle forested area. Entomologically, the best 
time of day to visit this ravine is from midday onwards when the walking track along the south side of 
the river is in sunshine. Arriving just before 2pm, and with suitably warm sunny weather, I strode, 
notebook in hand, into closed forest to sec what butterflies might be active in this very Tasmanian 
habitat in autumn. All the closed beech forests I visited in western Tasmania, during mid summer, 
were dominated by Graphium macleayanus moggana and the endemic satyrine Nesoxenica leprea 
elio. At Hellyer Gorge, N. leprea was first recorded in January' 1960, again by H.S. Thirkell, but on 
this visit neither species was seen. Indeed very few butterflies were active in die darker recesses of the 
forest, a factor in common with the closed forests of northern Queensland. 

In sunny glades along the Hellyer River bank (ca. 250m asl) Vanessa ilea was conspicuous. The 
bright yellow spotted adults, varying in wing wear from fresh to worn, were easily recognised as they' 
basked close to the ground with their wings fully outspread like a pyrgine skipper. A solitary, fresh- 
looking female of Hesperilla idothea soon caught my attention as she flew rapidly about sedges, but 
in spite of the large orange central patch on each hindwing, proved visually hard to track as she sped 
dirough the dappled sunshine and deep forest shadows. After a moment or too she setded to rest on a 
sunlit Carex leaf, her wings opened in a wide V-shapc removing any doubt as to her identity. Large 
clumps of the larv al host plant, Gahnia grandis (Cyperaceae), littered die river bank and were no 
doubt the attractant. 

1 encountered this large skipper at four other sites in Tasmania. It favours a variety of habitats, but 
seemed more ffequendy seen in the eastern dry open eucalypt forest and sheoak woodlands. River 
clearings, such as this one which dissect more or less closed myrtle forest, seemed less commonly 
inhabited and are probably haunted mainly by gravid females; the males may depart to nearby 
hilltops, or are perhaps perched in die canopy. H. idothea was observed over a range of aldtudes 
from close to sea lev el near Tnabunna on the east coast up to about 450m in die vicinity of Mount 
Leslie near Henrietta in the north-west (Table 2). During March mainly females were seen, and at all 
sites adults were solitary and in good condition. For Tasmania, McQuillan (1994) recorded the adult 
presence from "late December to late February" - this can now be extended to at least mid March. 

Travelling south I stopped briefly at the famed Wandlc River crossing (ca. 550m asl) where the late 
Len Couchman collected H. cordace comptena during Iris January 1961 visiL Not surprisingly, I 
was too late in the season for this species on the west coast, but instead encountered Oreixenica 
lalhoniella and a couple of shabby males of H. dormysa aurantia, die latter still vigorously defending 
their swampland territories despite their old age. A large black tiger snake slidicred through die 
marsh, creating momentary trepidation about rushing about in entomic pursuit! My encounter with 
O. lalhoniella was of particular interest as die population here belongs to the nominate (oi perhaps a 
bamardi- like) subspecies ratiier than to laranda, from which it is readily separable. Earlier, in 
February 1978, a Queensland naturalist. Dr John St. Leger Moss, with whom I occasionally went 
seeking butterflies and cicadas whilst living in Brisbane, collected eight adults at this same locality. 
All of his specimens also agreed with the nominate form. 
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The distribution of O. lathoniella laranda in south-western Tasmania last defined by Dunn and Dunn 
(1991) is overly restrictive. Couchman (1956) recorded laranda from Waratah (about 10 kilometres 
south of the Wandle River) south to Port Dave)'. This range was subsequently extended marginally 
south-east by Peters (1969), who cited a male in the Australian Museum taken in January ) 93 8 at 
New Harbour. New Harbour was plotted on the Dunn and Dunn map, but Peters' placement of this 
adult as ssp. laranda was overlooked in the accompanying text. Common and Waterhouse (1981) 
speculated that laranda occurs, "probably around the south-western and southern areas to south of 
Hastings", no doubt derived in part from Couchman and Couclrman (1977) who stated that material 
from Lune River approaches this subspecies. My examination of the Couchman collection at the 
AN1C m 1992 confirmed that laranda extends eastward from New Harbour to Catamaran and die 
Lune River. Adults from Lune River, just south of Hastings, show transition to the nominate 
lathoniella which occurs south to at least Lunavvanna. 

7 * ^ ra 0 " 1 °f the nominate lathoniella (or allied populations) in western Tasmania is 

, Z ?° Le Souefs P 0 P uIat| onat , Bulgobac'. He presumably intended either Bulgobac River 

* C ccp m ru a ‘ ab ° Ut 400m - ' Bul S° bac ' is Stunted some 27 kilometres or more to 

die SSE of die Wandle River site. From here, only about 22 kilometres south-west of Bulgobac River 

^ WhCre 200 ’ m I965, oblained ° lathoniella laranda. At the Bulgobac site he also 

of ** Scribed and geographically disjunct north¬ 
western form. The presence of this additional species might imply the higher altitude site? 

wZt S C ° UCh Tr and ( : 0l ; Chnian (1977 >- lathomclla populations at Bulgobac and 
Waratah are transitional bamard, showing some laranda influence. Die tendency of the two main 

dNe'iTTf ° CC <T ^ Cnt habltUS a)on S th = Weston coast perhaps enables die markedly 
d f r mlS °a th ' S ' vldcs P rcad 10 «®tinue within such close proximity of each other 

indeed, with remarkably few variable or transitional populations being known. Transitional forms’ 
however seem more obvious towards soutii-eastem Tasmania where habitat segregation may not be 
as definitive. 1 will diverge shghtiy here to expand on this and allied complexes. 

01 Iamn f “ a "cH-marked and beautiful insect; so much so that AT. Turner (1926) contests i. 

? ntC r dmS " W0Uld pr0VC s > m P atnc with O. lathoniella (albeit that later in 
Sp^utfhrSrT L C ° n T “«“•*** "'^^on classically “to 

Mount Piper where both subspecies have been records [ Vlct ° na 21111 wuh an anomaly at 

merge m only two limited regions, namely, in the vicinity of SSL Do “Pcncnce they 

Withcott and Millmerran where the occasional hr m n! IS , 5 ° cscar P mcnt (between 

near Toorbu. with, insttJT^lZnTT^d^,^ a T " 4 and 0n 
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I will return again now to the Tasmanian lathoniella situation as this subject still piques my 
curiosity... Several kilometres N.N.E. of Bulgobac River crossing on the new Cradle Mountain road 
lie quite extensive button grass plains at altitudes varying between 600-700m. In these orange tinted 
plains 1 hoped to find 'interesting' populations of O. lathoniella, but they seemed dev oid of butterflies; 
presumably too low an altitude tor O. orichora paludosa and perhaps too high, or beyond the range 
of O.l. laranda! In late afternoon, I searched ideal habitat along creek crossings near Rosebery, but 
could not find any nominate populations of O. lathoniella. This would liave been a thrilling discovery 
had 1 done so as it would indicate parapatricity with O.l. laranda which is apparently restricted to the 
button grass plains. Indeed, the latter’s habitat preference and sudden disappearance of nominate O. 
lathoniella from its usual woodland/open forest abode, 1 found perplexing. 

I stayed overnight at Zeehan, planning to search for O.l. laranda the following morning, before 
heading to Queenstown and later to Hobart in the evening. Unfortunately, the morning of March 15th 
was disappointingly cold and wet, so 1 spent an hour or so in the Zeelian Historical Museum awaiting 
the forecast temporary improvement. Amazingly, at 1 lam the cloud cover broke briefly and Zeehan 
was bathed in sunshine, the humidity' providing additional warmth. I hurried out to Parting Creek 
Lake (ca. 200m asl), situated a couple of kilometres from the township and surrounded by extensive 
button grass plain and similarly vegetated hillsides. This was the closest site where 1 thought 1 might 
find tile species. Apart from the limited bogs where Gahnia , coral ferns and tea-tree were localised, 
this forlorn, desert-like habitat seemed so alien, in my mainland experience, to cool temperate 
butterflies. 

I was immediately greeted by several, small, singing cicadas. When stalked, they stealthily 
maneuvered behind stems before zipping off at the very last moment to a nearby shrub, from whence 
after a short pause, they would commence singing again. Two species were soon identified, namely, 
Diemeniana tillyardi and Cicadetta torrida. The adults of the latter were larger than those from 
Victoria, but otherwise looked the same to me. The two species were easily distinguished in the field 
by their different calls. 

In spite of tire windy conditions, often experienced on treeless plains, within 10 minutes, a couple of 
male O.l. laranda were sighted as they flew very low amongst and across the button grass. They 
settled to rest on button grass, basking in the sunshine with wings opened in a typical V-shape, but 
during cloudy periods closed their wings and remained still. Although tire dominant and, indeed, the 
only butterfly species seen in the button grass plains, adults were sparsely distributed over a wide area 
of habitat, somewhat similar in this respect to O. I. bamardi in the alpine heathlands adjacent the 
Great Lake. 

By randomly wandering through die plains and lower slopes for a period of 1.5 hours, over an area 
covering of about 500,000 square metres, I counted some 14 individuals suggesting the species 
abundance to be scarce at this site during my visit. Using a small hand net, an adult sex ratio of 5:1 
was determined (n=12). The two females encountered were in or close to swampland within 200 
metres of the lake Here tire soft grassy larval host(s) were presumably more abundant (the larvae do 
not feed on the 'button grass' which, incidentally, is not grass but a sedge). Most adults were in fresh 
condition having emerged only days before. In spite of the enhanced markings to the under-wing 
surfaces, which raised no question as to their identity, in flight the adults could not be differentiated 
from other lathoniella subspecies. Also, there seemed no obvious behavioral differences between tliis 
and the nominate taxon to the east. 

lust before departing tire Zeehan district, 1 stopped at a small area of button grass adjacent the Little 
Henty River crossing (ca. 100m asl), some two kilometres cast of tire township. The weather was 
now cooler and the sky again overcast. H. p. panope was still active amongst tall grass bordering 
these wet scdgclands, but here, among the button grass, no O.l. laranda was in evidence. 1 found 
another button grass plain which looks likely habitat at tire first Lcslte River crossing on the Zeehan 
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Road, but with long term rain about to set in my butterfly observations in Tasmania were forced to an 
early close. 

It is many years ago now, and I cannot remember where 'Zoo' (who died in 1982) said he took his 
material of O.l. laranda, which he had labelled 'Zeelian' - somew here close to the town I think he said. 
It may well have been near Parting Creek Lake and/or at sites further west. In feet, the reason I 
commenced (and as luck would have it - successfully ended) my search for laranda near Parting 
Creek Lake was because the habitat 'looked right 1 , and it is only a short distance beyond the local van 
park where I guessed 'Zoo' and Mary Le Souef probably stayed! Faced with the despairing odds of 
very limited time, unsuitable weather, in unfamiliar country', and yet immediately finding this desired 
and localised form by simple habitat associations and intuitive guesswork is one of life's curiosities 
which the renowned British butterfly scholar, Dr E.B. Ford, once commented upon... 

"A collector who is a carejul observer is often able lo examine a terrain and to decide, 
intuitively as it were, whether a given butterfly will be found there, and...the really 
accomplished naturalist will nearly always be right. Of course he reaches his conclusion 
by a synthesis, subconscious as well as conscious, of the varied characteristics of the spot 
weighed up with great experience..." (E.B. Ford 1945; ch.7 p.123) 

In closing, the thrill of finding this butterfly stirred long dimmed memories. In early 1979, during my 
mid teens, I gazed wide-eyed at Zoo's personally collected series of prized adults, then housed during 
his retirement at Blairgowrie in Victoria. I can recall him pausing momentarily to take a deep breath 
before commenting, in a pensive, matter-of-ftet tone, "they took a lot of getting!" Needless to say, I 
was elated to complete my autumn trip with this experience - an endemic satyrine I had coveted 
finding for years. 

For the March 1996 trip, I provide a list of taxa, including the number of localities and altitudinal 
range over which each taxon was encountered (Tabic 2). Also, a map of Tasmania (figure 10) which 
shows my 106 observation sites (a site being defined as a locality with a unique Iat./Iong. to one- 
minute resolution where one or more butterfly species were recorded). An additional map (figure 11) 
shows all Tasmanian sites based on records in the Dunn and Dunn database. 

In sum, 21 species were encountered during my nine-day March visit (parts 3-6), representing 72 
percent of the 29 species known to fly during that month (Dunn & Dunn database) and 54 percent of 
the documented Island fauna (39 spp.) (Dunn & Dunn 1991, McQuillan 1994). Combining both 
January and March visits some 24 species (involving 32 taxa) were encountered (representing nearly 
62% of the Island's total butterfly fauna). 
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TABLE 2: Taxa List, Number of Sites and Altitudinal Range (March 
1996) 


Species 

Number of Sites 

Approx. Altitude 

(metres) 

Anisynta dominula dominula 

1 

400 

A. dominula pria 

1 

1034 

Pasma tasmcmica 

2 

sea level (s.l.) - 100 

Hesperilla idothea 

5 

s.l. - 450 

H. donnysa aurantia 

1 

550 

H. chrysolricha plebeia 

2 

S.l. 

Taraclrocera papyria papyria 

4 

s.l. 

Graphium macleayanus macleayanus 

2 

350-550 

Pieris rapae rapae 

66 

s.l.- 1300 + * <3) 

Geitoneura klugii klugii 

27 

s.l. - 850 

Heteronympha merope merope (local 

22 

s.l. - 464 

form salazar) 



H. penelope diemeni 

54 

s.l. - 600 

H. penelope panope 

7 

750 -1034 

H. penelope ssp. (prob. panope) *' 

3 

100-500 

H, cordaceIcgana 

1 

600 

Oreixenica orichora paludosa 

1 

1151 

0. plunarra plunarra 

4 

1034 

0. plunarra roonina 

5 

750 - 950 

O. lalhoniclla lalhoniella 

12 

300 - 1000 * (4> 

0. lalhoniella barnardi 

2 

750 - 1034 

0. lalhoniella laranda 

2 

100-200 

O. lalhoniella ssp. (nr barnardi)* 2 

2 

550 -850 

Vanessa kershawt 

7 

s.l. - 1034 * (5) 

V. ilea 

6 

250 - 1300 

Junonia villida calybe 

22 

s.l. - 450 * (7) 

Pseudalmenus chlorinda myrsilus 

2 

s.l. -50 

N. hobarlensis hobartensis 

2 

900 - 1300 + 

Zizina labradus labradus 

12 

s.l. -1034 


KEY TO TABLE 2: 

Taxonomy: 

1. unexamined adult seen at Panawe; examined adult at Little Henty R at 2 km E of Zeehan; 
and uncxamined adult at Henty Glacial Moraine 

2. examined adults at Wandle River at 7 km S of Panawe, and at 3 km W of Interlaken 
Tasmanian altitudinal extensions: 

3. on Mt. Banow Plateau (Pt. 4) (no upper limit specified in literature) 

4. at Mt. Banow Picnic ground (Pt. 4) (recorded to 760m by Couchman & Couchman 1977) 

5. at Micna Dam (dicussed in Pt. 5) 

6. at Mt. Banow (discussed in Pt. 4) 

7. at 11 km W of Tunbridge (recorded to 305m by Couchman 1956) 
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Figure 9. The author watching for satynnes during late afternoon in cool temperate forest at Nelson 
Falls (c. 500m asl) near Franklin Lower Gordon Wild Rivers National Park in western Tasmania. 
On this occasion (18/1/96) no butterflies were seen here. 
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Errata: 'Butterfly Watching in Tasmania' series: 

Part 1: pJ3, paragraph 1, line 9 

"..this penultimate decade,..." 'penultimate' should have read 'ultimate' as Neyland's papers were 
published in the 1990's. 

Part 4: p.7, paragraph 2, line 3 

Tindale sampled on Mt. Barrow during February only. I miss-read his 1952 paper cited therein, 
wherein he stated he visited Tasmania in January and February 1948 and Mt. Barrow on 9 
February 1948. However, Tindalc's specimens in various museums are dated 9 Feb. 1949 (Dunn 
& Dunn database) and Couchman (1965) {Pap. Proc. R Soc. Tasm 99: 81-85) on p.85 also gives 
the latter year. 

Part 4: p.7 paragraph 4, lines 4-5 

"It was here that 'Zoo' Lc Souef collected his series of N. hobartensis..." Although Le Souef 
visited Mt. Barrow in March 1965 he did not preserve any N. hobartensis (Dunn & Dunn 
database). His specimens came from Mt. Wellington. Ian Common and Murray Upton, 
however, took specimens on Mt. Barrow in March 1963. Somehow I confused this data in my 
report. 
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